HOW  HAPPILY PRANCE  LIVED  BEFORE   1914

or to join forces; rural co-operatives purchased machinery. Because of the
protective tariff, wheat remained the most remunerative crop, but grape
vines, mulberry trees and sugar beet yielded the country a more genuine
profit. The wiping out of a great number of vineyards by phylloxera had
its political consequences, for only those landowners wealthy enough to
buy American plants had been able to replant their vines, and hence the
wine-producing regions of the south-west gradually moved towards the
Left.

The Third Republic's financial position had never been disastrous;
without being easy, it had still made possible the conquest of a colonial
empire and an expansion of the economy. But a struggle had arisen be-
tween the need for higher production and the desire for fiscal justice,
which led in 1907 to the passage of the first income-tax plan. There is
a certain piquancy in the fact that die Republic thus went back to that
personal tax against which the 1789 Revolution had been directed, but
with a change in the class benefiting from the exemptions. At first the
tax rate was very low and it was accepted without a murmur, but in war-
time military expenditures were to unbalance the budget, require new
turns of the treasury's screw and disproportionately increase the debt.
The danger arose from the fact that French policy was not, and could
not be, cut to fit French economic resources; during the period when
France had dominated Europe, she had likewise had the largest population
on. that continent. In 1914, if it wanted to maintain a powerful army
and navy (which were necessary for survival), the country was forced to
live beyond its means. Little by little the confidence of the thrifty
crumbled and, as on the eve of die Revolution, the financial problem
was to become a political problem which, between the two world wars,
would gnaw away at the Republic as it had gnawed at the monarchy.
But before the 1914 war, reasons for worry seemed few; the currency
had long been stable in its relation to the pound and the dollar, which
were respectively worth twenty-five and five francs. The French peasant
and petit bourgeois saved up a little gold (the symbolic 'stocking') and
bought Government securities; each family planned the lives of its
children from the cradle to the grave; dowries, contracts and wills were
still, as in Balzac's day, a favourite subject for novelists. The middle class,
high and low, continued legalistic, economical and prudent.

Andre* Siegfried, one of the keenest gatherers of the fauna and flora of
French bourgeois family life during those early years of the twentieth
century, has recorded the part played by the word petit (small) in its
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